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Tales of My Landlord. New Series ; containing Ponte- 
Jract Castle. 3 vols. j2mo. London, 1819. 


Tre popularity which the productions of the renowned 
Jedediah Cleishbotham had so justly obtained, caused 
considerable interest to be excited when a new series of the 
Tales of My Landlord were announced. ‘To allay the 
public anxiety, the printer in Scotland bas entered into a 
controversy with the London publisher, denying that the 
new tales were by the old author. Of this dispute, the 
details of which preface the present work, we shall 
say nothing, as the public are sufficiently acquainted with 
it; but, as we are perfectly independent of both authors 
and booksellers, and can safely say, in the language of the 
great charter, ¢ we will not sell, we will not deny, we will 
not delay justice to avy man;’ we shall, now only, give 
un account of the present novel, and afterwards ofler such 
opinions as an attentive perusal of the work may suggest. 

Pontefract Castle is an historical novel, and relates to 
that eventful period of English history which includes the 
civil wars; the principal lero of the tale is a Colonel Mor- 
rice, who was Governor of Pontefract Castle at the time of 
its surrender to the Parliament troops, and whe afterwards 
suffered in the cause of his exiled sovereign. The heroine 
is a Miss Cottrel, the daughter of Colonel Cottrel, ygo- 
vernor of the castle at the time that Morrice obtained pos- 
session of it. 

The novel commences with Colonel Morrice and his 


friend, Lieutenant Austwick, reconnoitering Pontefract | 


Castle; the former enters it, where he encouiters General 
Rainsborough, a staunch republican leader, who had been 
sent with a message to Colonel Cottrel, and was on the 
point of laying despatches before him, when Colonel Mor- 
rice entered. Here was also present, Matilda Cottrel, the 
daughter of the governor, who, as the heroine of the tale, 
we shall honour with giving the author’s description of her 
person:— 


‘This young lady was a fine tall girl, to all appearance of 
about twenty years of age. No one could look, or did indeed 
ever look upon her, without being unaccountably interested. 
And yet it was neither the faultlessness of her beautiful figure, 
displayed to full advantage by the tasteful simplicity of her 
dress, nor the contour of her face, which, in fact, could not be 
pronounced entirely and regularly handsome, so much as the 
extraordinary expression of her features which rivetted and com- 
pelled, as it were, the attention. Indeed,no Grecian sculptor 
ever formed a fairer clearer forehead, nor a more perfectly 
arched eye-brow, nor a more rectilinear nose, nor a lip and chin 
which approached so near the beau ideal of the happiest imagi- 
nation ; Ke her countenance wanted that which gives animation 
to the plainest set of features, the /umen purpurea, so characte- 
ristic of the spring of life. It was eat pale, though fair as 
an * ae bust, and the spectator would have judged, that the 
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heart to which it was the frozen index, could never have known 
the influence of passion, but forthe fixed and melancholy gaze 
of her large black eye. Her hair was raven black, but of a 
glossy brightness, perfectly unusual, and where it escaped from 
the unornamented bandeau that confined it, covered her neck 
and shoulder with a profusion of natural ringlets.’ 

Rainsborough, after being introduced to Morrice, by the 
governor, avowed his suspicion, that he was a traitor to the 
good cause; Morrice repelled the accusation, and the dis- 
pute mighthave been serious, but for the interfererce of the 
governor. Raiusborough then set offfor Doucaster, where 
lis troops were lying; the night was dark, and he lost 
his way; at length he found himself in adeep and widely 
extended morass; a variety of lights were seea dancing be- 
fore him, and all the paraphernalia of a funeral, moving with 
slow and orderly regularity, on the treacherous soil, which 
threatened to swallow him up alive. After passing 
through vaulted domes, whither he had been conveyed by 
two familiars, he encountered a lady, whom he suspected 
to be Matilda Cottrel. A blow on his shoulders deprived 
him of recollection, and he next found himselfat the door 
of a cottage, where an old woman recognized himn,—told 
him he had seen the hermit of Lindholme,—bid = him 
make his peace with God, and warned hitu of lis fate. 

While Morrice remained in Pontefract Castle, an unsuce 
cessful attack was made on it, on behalf of the king. Tle 
afterwards caused a large body of republicans to be intro- 
duced to the governor, as ready to contribute to its defence, 
but at the same time caused Serjeant Brooke, a suspected 
spy of Rainsborough, to be discharged. Fresh charges 
avainst Morrice reached the governor, and he then quitted 
ithe castle. Ina few days, under the disguise of a boor, 
| who had come with a waggon load of provisions, he got 
| into the castle; Captain Paulden soon afterwards entered, 
aud, after a rencontre, in which Colonel Cottrel was se- 
verely wounded, the king’s party gained possession, Mor- 
rice now found the domestics of the castle, to the amount. 
of fifty, ranged within the gateway, to oppose his progress ; 
these were a singular incongruous mass, such as Falstaff 
would not have marched through Coventry with; and, as 
the author here gives a good description of the puritans of 
that day, we shall insert it :— 





‘ The hosts of Xerxes could not kave assembled a greater va- 
riety of arms ; for there was every description, from the dung- 
fork to the frying-pan. Nor was there wanting a Hannibal to 
reconcile and mould together so many incongruous auxiliats, 
‘This was no other than Hezekiah Fight-the-good-fight Pureloy, 
the pastor of Pontefract, who, to add to the ridicule of lits 
steeple-like appearance, was mounted that day on an old white 
mare; like him, as he said, who “ goeth forth conquering and 
to conquer.” = By the side of this worthy, as an adjutant and 
Fidus Achates, was his friend and compeer, Master Lbenezer 
Turnbill, grand scullion of the castle, and purveyor of white 
broths, custard, and plum-porridge to the craving diaphragms of 
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belly,”* apparently “ with good caponlined,”? seemed to throw 
an incumbrance in the way of his military efforts, was Jarding 
the earth and puffing and blowing, as with aloud bellowing voice 
he echoed the shrill pipe of his elect commander, and charged 
them to stand firm in thename of the Lord. In short, the whole 
discipline, which consisted in singing psalms through the nose, 
was very laborious to a man of his constitutional complexion ; 
but there was a military fire in his nose and face, which. made 
amends for a defect of breath. As soon as Morrice made his 
appearance at the gate-way with a few cavaliers, he poured his 
voice before him like Fingal, and led off the first psalm, which 
was responded to by the whole band, in every variety and dis- 
sonance of accent. ‘Then Hezekiah, turning up the whites of 
his eyes, and lifting up one hand tothe clouds, bade them on 
and not fear, for the victory was their’s. ‘* For the Lord,” snuf- 
fled he, ‘ shall go before us, and hisglory shall be our rearward, 
(hhugh, hhugh.)—Not by strength, not by power, but by my 
law, sayeth the God of Jacob. As birds flying, ‘so will the holy 
one deliver Israel. Passing over us, he will protect us, and re- 
deen: us from the hands of the scorners,” (hhagh, hhugh.) 

««* Have done with this blasphemy, Purefoy,’’ said Morrice, 
* betake yourself to the peaceful duties that becoine you, and 
forbear to lead these poor creatures into trouble.” 

*«« And you, ye dogs,” said some of the cavaliers, “‘ be off to 
your kitchens and stables.” ’ 

‘For shame, get off your horse, Hezekiah,” repeated Mor- 
rice, “ no harm will be done to any one—I give quarter to all. 
—Disperse, and be sober.” ! 

‘Sober! L defy thee, false tongue,” hiccupped Hezekiah. 
** And ye, mine elect, in whom my soul rejoiceth, fight, I say, 
for the sake of the Lord and for Israel. ens L not promised 
ye victory this day? Hearken not to the voice of the charmer, 
charm he never so wisely—but gird your swords about your 
loins, and fightlike valiant men. Behold, are yenot armed with 
armour of righteousness, which is musket root.” 

‘Oh, e's all as nice as ninepence like,” responded his adju- 
tant, the cook. 

‘** And this is the sign T give unto ye this day—Verily, while 
I lift up my staff, ye shall prevail over the Philistines. ‘lhere- 
fore, Tsay unto thee, Ebenezer Turnbull, stay my arm, even as 
Aaron did stay the hand of Moses, until the going down of—” 

‘Morrice gave a nod, and a volley of blank cartridges was 
discharged in the faces of the redoubtable host; and Blackburn, 
atthe same moment, getting behind Purefoy, pulled him from 
the white horse, and threw him on the ground, as a fisherman 
does a flounder. 

**The sons of Zeruiah have prevailed ” he snufiled out,— 
(iihuh, bhuh 'y’ 


The whole party was secured, and Morrice proceeded 
to the chamber of the governor, whom he found wounded, 
and who cast a look on him which comprised scorn, agony, 
humiliation, and loathing,—Matilda also was there; she 
rose scornfully as he entered, as if bis presence contami- 
nated the air; but, at a subsequent and more private in- 
terview with her, he, with some difficulty, convinced her 
that his conduct arose from his ardent attackment to his 
sovereign, and not from any want of respect to her and 
PB m2 | her family, but on the contrary. 
ya | While Matilda, who had been melted to tenderness by 
Me the apparent sincerity of his professions, and the tears 
and sighs of the lovers were mixed toyvether, a loud sum- 
Piya mons was heard at the door, and Matilda quitted the room. 
| Morrice refused to take upon himself the government of 
the Castle, which he resigned to Sir John Digby. Most 
of the prisoners were liberated on parole, and the governor 
and his daughter retired to a small villa, which he pos- 
sessed in the adjacent country. 
pA a The royalist party, at the Castle, was reinforced by se- 
veral noble cavaliers, amoung whom were Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, Lord Byron, Sir Hugh Cartret, his son, the 
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Major, and a nephew. Ingratius Cartret, who, having 
read himself into infidelity, and not read himself out of it, 
became the bigot and apostle of his new faith and in pro- 
pagating it, discovered as much zeal as the fanatics did 
for the covenant. There was also an imperative captain, 
of the name of Clavering, and a military dandy, a Sir 
Arthur Beaumont, who was an admirer of the extraordi- 
nary theorems of Ignatius. 

To such men was the last chance of sinking royalty 
consigned, and it was not long before they were called 
upon to show their competency or inefficiency for the 
task. 

The seizure of Pontefract Castle was received by the 
Parliament with mingled feelings of astonishment and dis« 
gust; and Cromwell, whose whole soul was then occu 
pied in consummating his intrigues for dispatching his 
unhappy monarch, then a prisoner, in Carisbrook Castle, 
instantly determined on measures to regain a post so Ime 
portant. Orders were immediately despatched to Rains- 
borough, for the vigorous siege of Pontefract, and a de- 


|] tachment, under Lambert, was sent to watch the motions 


of Langdale, and prevent his co-operating with the be- 
seiged, > 

The defeat of Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and his im- 
prisonment in Nottingham Castle, followed, when Colonei 
Morrice formed a most daring enterprize, which he only 
confided to Paulden and Austwick, who volunteered their 
services in any cause which Colonel Morrice would un- 
dertake. 

Accordingly, on the 30th of October, Morrice, Aust 
wick, and Blackburn, attended with twenty-two horse 
cuirassiers, under Captain Paulden, all picked men, left 
the Castle. Austwick went as a spy to Doncaster, to as- 
certain whether their project was suspected, and returned 
with information, which induced the party to push on te 
that town; which Morrice and eight followers found 
means to enter from the south, saying he had letters from 
Cromwell to Rainsborough; Austwick and Paulden got 
admittance to the chamber of the General, whom they 
seized, and were carrying away with them ; but, on get- 
ting into the street, and not finding, as he expected, a 
strong body of horse to support his seizure, he began to 
struggle, crying ‘ to arms.’ 


‘ He dashed a pistol out of Paulden’s hand, and was struggling 
for his sword, when his lieutenant, hearing the scufile from 
above, came to his assistance. ‘The affair now became serious ; 
there were two to two, for the man on horseback had his hands 
fully employed. ‘The general’s auxiliar immediately saw how 
matters stood, and seizing the fallen pistol, prepared to dis- 
charge it almost in contact with Paulden’s head; but Austwick 
watched his motion, and, with a rapid movement, ran him 
through the body. Rainsborough still continued the contest. 

‘ « Surrender, General,” said Austwick; ‘ if you refuse, we 
must kill you in self-defence, as our lives are in jeopardy ; take 
quarter and surrender, and not a hair of your head shall be 
touched.” 

‘ But Rainsborough turned a deaf ear to the charge, and though 
already wounded in the neck, struggled fiercely with his antago- 
nists, now dragging them with him to the ground, and springing 
now upon his feet. At last, getting possession of his slain 
attendant’s sword, he shortened it, and made a desperate lounge 
at Austwick. ‘There was no longer any time for compromise. 
The lieutenant nimbly avoided the thrust, and, in the same mo- 
ment, drawing his tuck, stretched him dead at his feet.’ 


Paulden and Austwick joined their companions, whom 
they had left at the bridge, and the whole party regained 
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Pontefract Castle in safety. Colonel Morrice left them 
to pay a visit to the witch of Hatfield, whom he learned 
was a pensioner of Maria Cottrel, and the same that had 
foretold the fate of Rainsborough. He found the 
wretched creature nearly double with age and infirmity, 
and Hopkins, the witch-finder, taking depositions against 
her. Amongst the most prominent in deposing against 
her was Hezekiah, accompanied by his constant satellite, 
Ebenezer Turnbull, who declared the old woman to be 


‘ene of the veriest she wolves of Sathan, that ever plagued 
the flock of the faithful.’ 


«« What has the woman done?” quietly asked Morrice, 
** she appears to be in no fit state to speak, or be spoken to, 
and very incapable of bearing the intrusion and turbulence of 
the crowd I see assembling.” 

‘ “Verily, those eyes behold a vain thing,” said Hezekiah ; 
«it’s all sorcery, and craft of Satan. No one knows the 
many ways he has of deceiving :—one day his familiars will 
appear in full health, with a comely face, like mine, (which 
verily the Lord hath made like brass against its enemies,) and 
the next day, you shall see them at the point of death, with 
scarce as much skin upon their bones as would make Satan a 
drum to alarm their consciences.—(Hhuh, hhuh!)—This 
weak woman hath, at this moment, the strength of Goliah 
and Sampson, albeit she shammeth weakness; and verily, I 
cloubt not, but if she were to rise from her bed, and mount 
her broomstick in yon corner of her room, she might carr 
away an unsanctified portion of the house, and all of us wit 
it.”—(Hhuh, hhuh !) 

«« Lord detiver us!” said the crowd, stepping back, and 
objecting strongly to a joint flight in the above-mentioned aerial 
ae 8 

‘« Take her to the pond,’”’ said one who assumed the 
right of advising, from his oflice of parish barber. ‘ Throw 
her into the Don, that wiil prove her a witch or an honest 
woman at once.” 

« « Your advice is very good, Mr. Lathercheek,”’ said the 
witch-finder, who had litthe more consideration than those 
around him—*“ but, while | sit here, [| mean to see justice 
done, and | must hear evidence before I decide. Come, Mr. 
Purefoy, to your charge ; the woman denies that there is any 
guilt in her actions.” 

««« Where are we, where are we ?”’ said Hezekiah, risin 
on tiptoe, and pronouncing the words with a strong nasa 
twang—** What will not the father of sin deny, through the 
windpipes of his vessels ?—(Hhuh, hhuh.)—For thou know- 
eth he goeth about seeking whom he may devour, And, 
touching this wretched Jezebel here, this is what I know of 
her, which is little, seeing that I like not the paths of the 
wicked, nor the seat of the scornful, more especially when it 
is a witch’s cross-seat; but I delight rather in the ways of 
pleasantness ; where the land seemeth good, and floweth 
with milk and honey, and where the fruit thereof is for the 
healing of the bowels.—(Hhuh, hhuh.) 

oe But, to the point, to the point.” 

‘ « The fool is hasty with the tongue,” replied the inexor- 
able pastor, “ but the wise man weigheth his words. Your 
worship, this same Martha Alien has, to my knowledge, be- 
witched many of the Lord’s flock; for sundry of them, at 
divers times, have come to me and stated, (offering to-take 
their ’davy of the same,) that, without any visible reason, that 
they know of, they have withered away; yea, truly, the flesh 
has fallen from the bones; and when they died, they declared 
on their death-beds, that this Martha (look, how she fixes her 
wall eye on me—pray God, it may not be an evil eye,) killed 
them, and that they saw her often about their beds, threaten- 
ing them, with a frowning and angry look. Say I true, neigh- 
bours ?””—(Hhuh, hhuh.) 

* “ Yea, yea; very true, Master Purefoy 


Ebenezer Turnbull’s charges were quite as strong, but 
less puritanically delivered. Colonel Morrice interfered, 
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and threatened Hopkins, that if he dared to injure the un- 
fortunate woman, would subject him to the same tor- 
tures as he inflicted ; at the same time declaring his name, 
and that he was in the service of King Charles. 


‘ The poor beldam started up in bed—shrieked at the name 
of Morrice, and sunk back again, exhausted. ‘Lhe name was 
caught, and re-echoed on every side. 

‘“* He’s right!—he’s right! Its the brave Colonel Mor- 
rice,” said they—“ the governor of Pontefract Castle. Hlang 
the vile fiend. —Let’s see whether he'll sink or swimn—he’ll 
prove no conjurer, I warrant ye.” 

e Hopkins stood transfixed with terror, like a housebreaker 
caught in atrap; while Hezekiah attempted to sneak off, but 
was stopped by the mob.’ 

Morrice intreated them to keep the peace, and, after 
giving him three cheers, they suffered the discomfited he- 
roes to retire. He then entered the cottave of the old wo- 
man, where he remained two hours; after which, he re- 
turned to Pontefract Castle with the most exhilarating 
tidings, Sir M. Langdale having escaped from Notting 
ham Castle. 

A few evenings after, the conviviality of the brave cas 
valiers was interrupted by the entrance of Hezekiah, at 
the head of the domestics, declaring they had seen ‘what 
they termed a ghost, or spectre, but which, on examina- 
tion, Colonel Morrice suspected might be an enemy, who 
had ined entrance into the castle by some secret avenue, 

While the party were laughing at Hlezekiah’s uppre- 
hensions, Ignatius Carteret entered the room and an- 
nounced a still more ominous circumstance,—the full 
length picture of the king, painted upon pannel, had se- 
parated between the head and shoulders, and the wood on 
which the former was painted, had fallen to the vround, 

( To be concluded in our next.) 


POPPED IPPEPOLPIPAEPPEEPED*CLULMETD 


Notes on Africa. By G. A. Robertson, Esq. 
(Concluded.) 
WE resume this work with pleasure, since, although there 
is a total want of method in the arrangement, and the au- 
thor often recurs to the same subject, particularly that of 
the civilization of Africa, yet there is a great deal of in- 


teresting and important information detailed in a desul- 


tory manner. In an account of Ashantec, the author mo- 
tices the errese of the enterprising but unfortunate Munu- 
go Park, in his accounts of several places in Africa; and 
he thinks that many of the names mentioned in Mr, 
Park’s Journal, were feigned by the natives, for the pur- 
pose of deceiving him and gbstructing his further pro- 
gress. He also blames Mr. Park for having interfered 
with trade, as the vative Africans are ever jealous of their 
interests; and to this interference he attributes the 
failure of Mr. Park’s mission. 

Chemical science and the mechanical arts are not un- 
known among the Ashantees. Cotton cloth is manufaes 
tured in considerable quantities, aud dyed of various co- 
lours; their facility of alloying and counterfeiting the 
precious metals might be a very danyerous one in a 
country like England, where there are so many to turn it 
to a fraudulent purpose :— 

‘ The Ashantees work and fuse soft metals with great judye- 
ment; some of the artisans who come to Accra, work gold 
or silver very fancifully, into ornaments and trinkets. It is 
the common custom for females, on this part of the continent, 
to wear a bunch of silver keys suspended round their loins, 
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by a silk band or handkerchief, emblematically shewing their 
consequence, or the consequence reposed in them by their 
husbands. In the execution of such work, they can imitate 
any pattern which may be given to them: and can even raise 
embossinents, if required. Gold chains, rings, &c. are taste- 
fully got up; and, considering the rude instruments with 
which they work, they do great credit to their ingenuity. 
They are, however, great rogues, and will alloy any precious 
metals which may be put into their hands to work, if they are 
not carefully watched. ‘They can imitate gold so closely, by 
amixture of gold, silver, and brass, that the best judges would 
find it difficult to detect the fraud without assaying it, the 
semblance to the pure metal is so well preserved.’ 


fn our last number we gave an account of the ants of 
Brazil, in the present volume we have a very interesting 
anecdote of those of Ashantee :— 


‘ Accra takes its name from the white ants, ankran, which 
are very troublesome to the inhabitants, eating the ends of 
the beams,and other wooden work of their houses; instances 
have been known, where they have consumed the frames of 
the doorsand windows, so that when the paint happened to be 
touched, they fell down. Whole chests of cloth ‘are fre- 
quently destroyed by them; it often happens, when the 
chests are opened, that nothing appears except a small quan- 
tity of dust. ‘Tar has been found to be a specific remedy for 
this mischief, and it is now commonly applied in a-hot state to 
the ends of beams, and other wood-work, which are intended 
for houses or other buildings. 

‘'These insects abound in great numbers: in many places 
they form many hives or hillocks, which appear like villages, 
as they are generally eight or ten feet high, and sometiines 
twenty feet in circumference. Black ants are, also, exceed- 
ingly numerous, and grow to a large size, some which I have 
seen being nearly seven-eighths of an inch Jong; their 
dwellings are, necessarily, spacious. They often change their 
residence, and as there is a peculiarity in the manner in 
which they perform it, 1 will describe it. 

‘ Being out one day, on a shooting excursion, I had an op- 
portunity of observing their conduct minutely. They were 
removing from an old habitation ‘to a2. new one, about half a 
mile distant. “They were arranged in two lines, each indivi- 
dual being about three inches apart; this arrangement ap- 
peared made for the purpose of protecting those whe were 
passing backwards and forwards, removing their young, &c. 
‘Their operations were conducted with considerable dispatch. 
Those which had deposited their charge in the new abode, ap- 
peared to be returning on the other side of the path, so that 
their operations were carried on without obstruction. I fol- 
lowed them to their new habitation, which was composed of a 
andy soil, and endeavoured, by disturbing them, to put them 
in disorder, but they resumed their labour with great indus- 
try, filled up the lines at any places where they were broken, 
and were not easily driven from their purpose. 

Our author recommends the kingdom of Ashantee as 
possessing great natural advantages, a rich soil, healthy 
chinate, and almost every requisite for an European set 
tlement. 

The natives of Dahomy are not behind the inhabitants 
of Ashantee in a knowledge of the useful arts, and in 
agriculture they are superior to that of most places in 
South-West Africa :— 


‘The art of dyeing is so well understood here, that the co- 
lours resist both acids and light. Their blues are very good : 
even those which are dyed with fruit resist light without losing 
ashade. ‘Ihey cannot dye red, which induced me to try the 
prichly pear: it dyedacolour little inferior to cochineal, but 
was more of a pink than scarlet. Their yellows are dyed 
with a root which has the resemblance of ginger; the colour 
sts to resist acids better than some of those used in Bri- 
‘ain, 
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The power of the King of Dahomy is absolute ; the 
lives of his people are subject to his will, and afl tenures 
of property are held at his disposal; and the greater part 
of the property of every individual reverts to the crown at 
his demise. The common law of the Dahomans has 
many excellent provisions against false accusation, it 
being a capital offence. Even falsehood and equivoca. 
tion are punished with severity, ~Adultery, which is not 
a crime of common occurrence in Dahoiny, is usually pu- 
nished with slavery, or the price of a slave, which is paid 
by those who have the means. Marriages are arranged in 
the same manner as on other parts of this coast, by merely 
paying the parents of the female a trifling sum: and po- 
lygamy is allowed without restraint :— 


‘ The religion is partly Pagan, although some of their cere- 
monies have a tendency to Islamism. The — have 
different idols; some worshipping beasts of prey, others 
snakes, &c. At Grewhe, the principal fetish is a suake, 
which grows to about four feet in length: some of them attain 
the thickness of a man’s leg. ‘They are quite harmless. 
Many of them are tamed, and creep about the towns from 
house to house, and are much caressed; those who are visited 
by them, consider it an indication of good fortune. When 
they attach themselves to pregnant women, it is supposed to 
endue the child with preternatural abilities. ‘Those who pro- 
fess religious worship often carry them in their arms, and 
round their shoulders, and otherwise play with and amuse 
them, in a manner quite incredible; the snakes appear to have 
a sense of pleasure in such attention. The handling of these 
reptiles in this way, is, to an European, both astonishing and 
disgusting.’ 

‘The inhabitants of Dahomy, like those of all the othe 
countries in South West Africa, hold an annual fete at the be- 
ginning of the harvest, which is constantly kept up with festi- 
vity, forsix weeks, without intermission. When those who 
take the most active interest in the ceremonies are worn out with 
frantic dances, and other violent exercise, they are relieved by 
others, who, in their turn, withdraw for a short period, or un- 
til they are recovered from their fatigue. Such is the desire 
to excel at these exhibitions, that few go to their homes, but 
merely lie down under sheds, or in any other place which offers. 
Even the chiefs of the highest rank cannot leave the palace 
without special permission from the king. It is to be re- 
gretted that this festival is sometimes made horrible by the 
sacrifice of many human beings, who, by the fortune of war, 
happen to fall into their hands.’ 

‘ Mr. James, who resided at Whydah three years anda half, 
and, during this period, atterded the festival three times, as- 
serts that sixty-five human beings were sacrificed on one o 
these Occasions.’ 


At Awane, between the rivers Lagos and Fromosa, 
there are some very barbarous customs :— 


‘ A vestal female is frequently impaled here, as a sacrifice 
to improve the navigation of the river, and extend their trade. 
The ceremony is performed with the most barbarous bruta- 
lity, by pressing the body on a sharp stake, the extremities 
being fastened to two adjoining posts; in this state the victim 
is left to expire. The bustards, which are very numerous 
here, sometimes even attack the body before life is extinct. 

‘ The custom of beating their prisoners to death with clubs 
is also practised, with every other cruelty that revengeful bar- 
barity can invent. In fact, these people, although they are 
olite in their common conduct, and have made some progress 
in civilization, are still very barbarous and cruel.’ _ 

In speaking of the late unfortunate expedition to the 
Congo, Mr. Robertson states. some cf the reasons of its 
failure, and hazards seme probable conjectures as to the 
sources of the Congo and the Niger; we quote his opi- 





nions on this subject in conclusion :-— 
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‘ This expedition, so honourable to those concerned in its 
design and execution, it appears, was comparatively abortive, 
from an entire want of a knowledge of the manners, disposi- 
tions, and habits of the natives; and its unhealthiness caused 
by the profuse use of palm-wine. It cannot be too often re- 
iterated that, in exploring the interior regions of this yast con- 
tinent, no greater number than is really useful ought to pro- 
ceed on any mission of this kind, as every superfluous person 
unpedes it, anc is useless in point of defence. All those who 
go on such an enterprise, ought to be prepared with ham- 
mocks, which the natives would carry for a tritle: the mode 
of travelling, which has been hitherto adopted, is seriously in- 
jurious to Kuropeans in every way ; for the natives consider 
any white man, who is under the necessity of walking, only a 
boy, and, therefore, pay him little attention. To explore the 
Congo, it would, unquestionably, be best to go from Loango, 
the capital of Mayeumba, where the cane of the king would 
protect the party, and atford them every assistance required 
trom the natives. A contract might be made with ‘him, to 
supply them with every’ thing which would be wanted. In 
this contract it should be stipulated, that the payment is to be 
made at different periods, asthe orders are returned to the 
coast. Such a measure would obviate the necessity of trans 
porting provisions and luggage, which are generally more di- 
ficult to convey than the individuals themselves, and is the 
common cause of detention complained of by Mr. Park and 
others, who have been so employed. The mornings and even- 
ings only should be employed in travelling; for no Euro ean 
can withstand the effects of a vertical sun in these climates, 
during the middle ofthe day. I will venture to predict, that 
every attempt to explore this country will fail, if some such 
measures be not adopted. It may be added here, that, unless 
the Portuguese government could be induced to favour a mis- 
sion to explore the Congo, it would, I fear, exercise a secret 
influence with the natives of a most mischievous nature; the 
natives, generally, have not, however, any particular affection 
for their Lusitanian neighbours, having experienced too much 
injustice from them to be at all desirous of increasing the con- 
nexion. ‘The slaves are usually brought down here from the 
interior, in numerous caravans. The means of sending a mis- 
sion to expjore this part of Africa, would be rendered easy, by 
accompanying the traders on their return; but I fear that an 
insurmountable evil might present itself, in their jealousy of 
our interference in their slave trade: for they would more 
readily believe the accounts given by persons connected with 
that trade, than tlie statements of persons really inclined to 
render them the most important services, but which they 
might not, at present, be in a state to apprehend. 

* Captain ‘Tuckey seems to have entertained an idea that 
the source of the Congo is situated nearly north from its en- 
trance: this I conceive is questionable, from the mere circum- 
stance of its not being swelled, at the period when the streams 
north of the equator are at their greatest height, which is in 
the month of August: the Congo, by every account, does not 
begin to rise until October, when the effects of what are callea 
the after-rains, north of the line, are scarcely visible on the 
smallest streams. ‘The sources, therefore, of those rivers 
which have their origin in West Africa, north of the equator, 
must be remote from the sources of the Congo: and every na- 
tural and geographical feature confirms this position. 

_* The opinion that the Congo is one of the outlets of the 
Niger is, consequently, little less than absurd. I may be per- 
mitted to exemplify this somewhat more at large. The high 
land in the interior here is much above the level of the Niger 
atSoko, (Sego.) The periodical rains put it beyond dispute, 
that the Niger and the Congo are quite distinct. “lhe rains in 
North Africa, and those of the southern regions of that conti- 
nent, take place when the sun is in the zenith, in the respec- 
tive periods of the year. The rains on the windward coast 
begin to fall very heavy in May ; the rivers are commonly 
most swelled in the Gulf of Guinea, in the months of July and 
August; the Congo does not attain its extreme ‘eight until 
December. Brazil, in South America, is affected by the rains 
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in the same latitudes in a similar manner; the rainy season, 
commencing nearly at the saine time as in South Africa, and 
terminating about the same period, and apparently from the 
same cause: the rains between the tropics perform, if I may 
so say, a circuitous course during the four quarters of the 
year.’ 

‘The magnituce of the Congo has also been much over- 
rated. ‘The idea, too, of its subterraneous course through the 
mountains, does not well accord with “the nature of the 
rock, as far as the expedition went into the interior.”” Nor 
the holes which have been made by the eddies to be taken as 
a rule for its general depth. ‘The body of water discharged 
cannot be calculated with correctness, from the cisproportion 
ofthe soundings. Many intelligent men think that the body 
of water discharged by either of the branches of Bonny River, 
is greater than that of the Congo; but as the tide ebbs and 
flows in those with rapidity, their magnitude has not been im- 
pressed onthe mind. Whereas the Congo, falling from an 
elevated country, the impetus of such a body must be con- 
tinued to a great distance, especially during the rains, when 
the velocity must be much augmented, and the navigation 
vext to impracticable. [T think that the Congo must fall into 
an abyss, where the meeting of the currents, caused by the 
south-east and west trade winds, produces a circular eddy, 
which extends its influence to the interior of this arm of the 
sea, that has been deepened by the gurgitating waters. ‘This 
opinion, L am aware, differs widely from that generally re- 
ceived, relative to the enmbouchure of the Congo, but I think 
that further investigation will prove my opinion correct.’ 

lu dismissing that part of the work which is written by 
Mr. Robertson, we cannot but express our decided opi- 
nion. of the valuable and important information which it 
contains, particularly so far as relates to the geography 
of a country so little kuown; the vocabulary of the Fane 
tee language is so copious, that it must be of infimte sere 
vice to those who wish to visit the coast of Africa, whether 
for the purposes of science or commerce, to whom Mr, 
Robertson’s work would be an useful vade-imecum, 
Many of the suggestions of the author are unportant for 
the improvement of Africa, and as such we recommend 
them to the African Company, and should another expe- 
dition be sent to explore the country, we hope Mr. Lo 
hertson will be attached to it. 

The late project of colonizing the Cape of Good Hope 
has induced the addition of an Appendix on the subject, 
which is not by Mr. Robertson : it comprises a compen 
dious description of the colony, its soil, climate, produce 
tious, &e,3 there 1s, however, no imformation relative to 
the particular spot selected by the government as the site 
of the new colony; and it Is vot of much importance to 
describe Cape Town and its vicinity, from which the new 
settlement is six hundred miles distant. Of the Caffres, 
of whose incursions we have heard so much, and who will 
be the immediate neighbours of our emigrating couutry- 
men, we have the following account :— 

The third race of original natives, are the Katires, totally 
and entirely distinct and unlike, in every respect, either of tha 
former. ‘Theyare tall, robust, muscular people, their colour 
a very dark glossy brown, bordering on black. ‘lhe height 
ofthe men is not unfrequently six feet ten inches , the women 
are not so tall, but they are very strong limbed. Lhey are a 
war-like people, and live, if not quite in a state ct social so- 
ciety, yet under some sort of government, under a leader or 
king, Known at present by the name of Gaika, who is repre- 
sented, if not aman of talent, yet a man of considerable vi- 
gour and ability. The Kaffres have hitherto always been in 
a state of the most absolute hostility to every description of 
Europeans, from a notion of their being the original propric- 
tors of the soil, and that every other people are were mitru- 
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ders. But they are more particularly hostile and inveterate to 
the Dutch settlers, from their enormous rapacity. By several 
treaties between the Kaffres and the Dutch, the boundary of 
the Kaffre land is fixed at the Great Fish River; this boundary 
is obliged to be supported by a military force, and a chain of 
forts from Algoa Bay, to the utmost extent of the colony, a 
distance of six or seven hundred English miles. Of the Kaf- 
fres, any more than of the Hottentots or Boshemens, fio accu- 
rate notions can be formed; the country which they inhabit 
seems, however, infinitely more populous than any other part 
of South Africa, yet known to Europeans.’ 

This part of the volume does not add much to the va- 
lue of Mr. Robertson’s notes, and, we think, had much 
better have been published separate, for the use of such 


as think of emigrating to the Cape of Good Hope. 


GPRPEFIPEPEBLEBPEPEPPPEPEPELDLEOLEODT 


History of Brazil. By Robert Southey. 3 vols, 4to. 
pp. 2327. London, 1810, 1817, 1819. 


ALTHOUGH we have given a pretty full account of the 
early adventures to Brazil, and the first settlements in 
this extensive country, it would much exceed our limits 
to follow the author through the succeeding history; we 
shall, therefore, only notice some of the most prominent 
facts, or remarkable occurrences, which he details. 

The second volume of Mr. Southey’s work continues 
the history from the revolution in *Portugal, in 1641, to 
nearly the close of that century. The intelligence of the 
revolution in Portugal was received at Nassau, with equal 
joy by the Pernambucans and the Dutch; the former 
hoping to receive from a Portuguese king, that efficient 
succour which they knew it was in vain to look for from 
Madrid; the latter expecting easily to extend their con- 
quests, duriag the confusion whichwould ensue. <A truce 
for ten years had been concluded, between Portugal and 
the united provinces, which the Dutch turned to their ad- 
vantage, by getting possession of Serigipe, Loanda, in An- 
gola, the Isle of St. Thomas, and Maranham; and, by 
sending an expedition against Chili, which, however, was 
unsuccessful, ‘These events gave place to a long and 
sanguinary wat between the Portuguese and the Dutch; 
in whieh the latter committed the most wanton cruelties 
and massacres, Both parties became feeble, and negoci- 
ations were set on foot, but protracted, until our Charles 
II, while treating for his marriage with a Portuguese prin- 
cess, intimated to the Datch, that if they persevered in 
their resentment against Portugal, he should become a 
party to the dispute; France also interfered, and the ne- 
gociations were at length concluded. 
_ In an itinerant mission of some of the Jesuits into the 
interior, to persuade the hordes of the advantages which 
they would enjoy, if they consented to gather together, 
and live under the new system,— 


_ ‘ Aman from Ciudad Real accompanied them as a volunteer 
interpreter; they noticed, with some surprize, that his bag- 
gage gradually diminished, till all was gone, and that his ap- 
es then disappeared piece by piece, so that at length he 
had no other clothing than a wrapper round the loins. Upon 
Inquiring the cause of this, he replied, ‘* Your fathers preach 
in your fashion, and I preach in mine. You have the gift of 
the word, which. God has not given me, and I endeavour to 
Supply it by works. I have distributed all that I had among 
the principal Indians of the country, in hope that when this 
liberality has gained the chiefs, it may be easier to win the 
rest.” He concluded, by r uesting Jeave to return home, 
now that he had given away all, and was no longer necessary, 
they themselves being now sufficiently conversant in the 


>. 


Guarani tongue. He had not long taken this leave, before 
it was discovered that his real business had been to purchase 
slaves, a whole herd of whom he bore away with him. The 
Jesuits could not, without difficulty, clear themselves from the 
suspicion of having been partners in this traffic.—Vol. ii. 267.7 


Whatever motives of ambition may be imputed to the 
Paraguay Jesuits in the days of their prosperity, certain it 
is, that nothing but zeal could have supported them 
through their arduous labours. They were taught to ex- 
pect miracles; willing to believe, ready to attempt, and 
not scrupulous in inventing them; but they never sern- 
pled at falsehood when it was to serve a pious purpose :— 

‘ Montoya relates, that an Indian of good sense and charac- 
fer, falling dangerously ill, called for his spiritual succours; 

e heard his confession, and administered the sacrament; hav- 
ing done which, and believing hii to be at the point of death, 
he gave orders for the interment, and went about his other 
avocations. The man accordingly died, and preparations 
were made for burying him, when Montoya was again sum- 
moned by tidings, that the dead man was come to life again, and 
calling again for him. The tale which he told was in the usual 
stile of such resurrections, which are frequent in monkish his- 
tory. Nosooner, he said, had the soul forsaken the body, 
and got into a corner of the hut, than the Devil laid claim to 
it, saying, ‘‘thou art mine ;” the soul replied, that could not 
possibly be, for he had made a fair confession, and received 
the viaticum in proper form. ‘The Devil rejoined, that this 
confession had not been full, for the sinner had not accused 
himself of having twice got drunk. ‘The soul protested that 
this had been pure forgetfulness; the Devil insisted, that it 
vitiated the whole confession, and made the absolution null 
and void: upon this, St. Peter appeared, with two angels in 
his train, and the Devil took flight. Montoya here interrupted 
the Indian, to inquire how Ne bane it was the prince of the 
apostles who came so opportunely to his help. ‘The man re- 
plied, he could not doubt it, and though he had never seen 
any picture of the saint, described him as he is usually repre- 
sented. He then proceeded with his story. The saint co- 
vered him with his mantle, and away they went through the 
air, till they arrived at a beautiful country, with a large city 
full in view before them; the form of the city was circular, 
and there issued from it a dazzling light. Here the apostle 
stopped and said, ‘‘ Behold the city of God, wherein we dwelt 
with him; but the moment for thy entering it is not yet 
come. It behoves thy soul to return into its body, and in 
three days thou shalt go to the church. He then let him 
loose; the whole scene disappeared, and the Indian found 
himself restored to life, and in full health. Montoya, how- 
ever, divined from the recital, that he was to’die again on the 
third day; without hinting at this, he asked him what he un- 
derstood from the apostle’s words. ‘The Indian replied, he 
had no doubt but that, on the Sunday, which was the third 
day, his body would be borne to the church for interment, 
and that he had been thus restored to life only for the purpose 
of edifying his friends and countrymen. He ate, drank, and 
told his story, to all the wondering spectators who flocked 
about him. On the Sunday, he made a public confession, 
taking care not to forget the two sins of which the Devil had 
reminded him, and almost instantly afterwards he expired.’ 


The Jesuits made the rigid discipline of their religion 
subordinate to policy; highly as a state of celibacy 1s 
esteemed among Romish Christians, it was not thought 
prudent to recommend it here, and the Jesuits, inclimng 
to an opposite extreme, wished that the males should 
marry at the age of seventeen, and the girls at fifteen. 
Houses were always provided for the new married couple, 
and they were furnished with a hammock, a few vessels 
of pottery, or gourds, and a chest or two, with a few 
benches or stools. 





Equal care was taken to employ and amuse the 
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people; and, for the latter purpose, a religion, which con- 
sisted so much of externals, afforded excellent means. 
The natural aptitude of the Indians for music was en- 
couraged, and their strong propensity for dancing in- 
dulged, by making it a part of all their religious ceremo- 
nies. 

‘ Boys and youths were the performers ; the grown men 
and all the females assisted only as spectators, apart from 
each other; the great square was the place, and the rector 
and his coadjutor were seated in the church-porch, to preside 
at the solemnity. The performances were dramatic figure- 
dances, fur which the Catholic mythology farnished subjects 
inabundance. Sometimes they were in honour ofthe Virgin, 
whose flags and laurels were then brought forth; each of the 
dancers bore a letter cf her name upon a shield, and in the 
evolutions of the dance the whole were brought together, and 
displayed in their just order; at intervals they stopt before 
her image, and bowed their heads to the ground. Sometimes 
they represented a battle between the Christians and Moors, 
always to the proper discomfiture of the misbelievers. The 
three kings of the east formed the subject of another pageant ; 
the nativity of another; but that which, perhaps, gave most 
delight, was the battle between Michael and the dragon, with 
all his imps. These stories were sometimes represented in 
the form of autos, or sacred plays, (like the mysteries of our 
ancient drama,) in which no female actors were admitted; the 
dresses and decorations were public property, and deposited 
among the public stores, under the rector’s care. The Je- 
suits, who incorporated men of all descriptions in their admi- 
rably-formed society, had, at one time, a famous dancing mas- 
ter in Paraguay, by name, Joseph Cardiel; who, whether he 
had formerly practised the art as a professor, or was only an 
amateur, took so much delight in it, that he taught the et Ma 
no fewer than seventy different dances, all, as we are assured, 
strictly decorous. Sometimes the two acts of music and danc- 
ing were combined, as in ancient Greece, and the performers, 
with different bands of hand-instruments, danced in accord- 
ance to their own playing.’ 


With another extract we shall dismiss the second 
volume of this work; it is an account of the voluntary 
human suffering which a Jesuit priest, named F. Joam 
de Almeida, inflicted on himself for a long series of years 
in Brazil, and which rendered him an object of reverence 
and admiration, not only to the common people in Rio de 
Janeiro, but to persons of all ranks :— 

‘ This remarkable person, whose name appears originally to 
have been John Martin, was an Englishman, born in London, 
during the reign of Elizabeth. In the tenth year of his age, 
he was kidnapped by a Portuguese merchant, apparently for 
the purpose of preserving him in the Catholic faith ; and this 
merchant, seven years afterwards, took him to Brazil, where, 
being placed under the care of the Jesuits, he entered the com- 
pany. Anchieta was his superior, then an old man, broken 
down with exertion and austerities, and subject to frequent 
faintings. Almeida used to rub his feet at such times, in re- 
ference to which he was accustomed to say, that what ever 
virtue there might be in his hands, he had taken it from the 
feet of his master. No voluptuary ever invented so many de- 
vices for pampering the senses as Joam de Almeida for morti- 
fying them. He looked upon his body as a rebellious slave, 
who, dwelling within his doors, eating at his table, and sleep- 
ing in his bed, was continually laying snares for his destruc- 
tion; therefore he regarded it with the deepest hatred, and, 
as a matter of justice and self-defence, persecuted, flogged, 
and punished it in every imaginable way. For this purpose 
he had a choice assortment of scourges; some of whipcord, 
some of cat-gut, some of leathern thongs, and some of wire. 
He had cilices of wire for his arms, thighs, and legs, one of 
which fastened round the body, with seven chains; and another, 





which he called his good sack, which was an underwaistcoat 
of the roughest hair, having, on the inside, seven crosses 


aes 





made of iron, the surface of which was covered with sharp 
points, like a coarse rasp, or a nutmeg grater. Such was the 
whole armour of righteousness in which this soldier of Christ 
clad himself, for his battles with the infernal enemy. It is re- 
corded among his other virtues, that he never disturbed the 
musquetoes and fleas when they covered him; that whatever 
exercise he might take in that hot climate, he never changed 
his shirt more than once a week; and that on his journeys he 
put pebbles or grains of maize in his shoes.’ 


His daily course of life was regulated in conformity toa 
paper drawn up by himself, and consisted of abstinence, 
sometimes relieved by bread and water, and flyflapping 
‘the poor beast,’ as he called his body, with ¢ his four 
scourges, in love, reverence, and remembrance of the 
stripes which our Saviour had sutfered for his sake.’ His 
private devotions were of the strictest kind :— 

‘ Frequently, he says, he was unable to rise, or kneel, or 
stand, doubtless from the. state of debility and disease which 
such a mode of life must have induced; and this ‘1 do’’ he 
continues, ‘‘ lying like a dead beast, covered with vermin, 
stenching and pestilential, as well as I can, and as well as this 
black carcase will permit, which troubles me, and of which I 
am ashamed, and for which I ask pardon.” ‘The great object 
of his most thankful meditations was to think, that having 
been born in England, and in London, in the very seat and 
heat of heresy, he had been Jed to this happy way of life.’ 

In this extraordinary course of self-torment, F. Joam 
de Almeida attained the great age of eighty-two; and 


‘when the cilices and scourges were taken from him, lest 


they should accelerate his death, he was observed to 
lose strength, as if his constitution was thereby in- 
jured, During his last illness, the convent was crowded 
with persons who were desirous to behold the death of a 
saint. Scraps of his writing, rags of his garments, were 
sought for with the utmost eagerness, and when he was 
bled during his Jast illuess, every drop of his blood was care- 
fully received upon cloths, which were divided as relics 
among those who had the most interest in the college. 
Such were the extravagancies to which the Catholic su- 
perstition wascarried in Brazil. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


PAP PLEBEPELEEPEGPLEE PEL OEPEL EF 


America and the British Colonies. An Abstract of all the 
most Useful Information relative to the United States of 
America, and the British Colonies of Canada, the Cape 
of Good Hope, New South Wales, and Van Dieman’s 

sland. Exhibiting at one View the Comparative Ad- 
vantages and Disadvantages each Country offers for 
Emigration. Collected from the most valuable and re- 
cent Publications. To which are added a few Notes and 
Observations. By William Kingdom, Jun. 8vo. pp. 
359. London, 1820. 


Tue nature of this work is so fully developed in its title, 
and the subjects on which it treats have already been so 
completely anticipated by the successive articles on emi- 
gration, which have appeared in the Literary Chronicle, 
that we are relieved from the necessity of noticing it much 
in detail. 

The mania for emigration, which, for the last twelve 
mouths, has existed, has given rise to numerous produc- 
tions, in which various places and countries have been 
recommended in preference to all others. The encou- 
ragement given by Government to emigrants to the Cape 
of Good Hope has, however, given it the preference. 

Mr. Kingdom, in collecting into one volume the scat- 
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tered information to be found in many expensive works, 
has followed out a plan suggested in one of the first pam- 
phiets on the Cape of Good Hope*, and has certainly 
compiled an useful work; although, had he devoted 
nore attention to weighing the authorities and reconciling 
their contradictions, his book would have been much 
more valuable. It is not merely sufficient to quote the 
varied statements of Bristed, Birkbeck, and Fearon, on 
the United States: and, in speaking of the Illinois, he 
has entirely overlooked one writer, Cobbett, who so com~- 
pletely exposed the specious fallacies of Birkbeck and his 
settlement. 

On the Cape of Good Hope, Mr. Kingdom has quoted 
Barrow, Lichtenstein, and Latrobe; and, what is singu- 
lar enough, has given the preference to the former, whose 
“ross inconsistencies and mis-statements have been so ably 
exposed and refuted by Lichtenstein, and who has the 
most lappy facility of conveying the least information in 
the bulkiest volumes of any writer of the present day. 
On the subject of New South Wales, Mr. Kingdom does 
not appear to have consulted any other authority than 
that of Wentworth. His account of Canada is much 
more brief than we should have wished it; of this part of 
his work, we may, perhaps, in some degree, avail our- 
selves description of Canada, which is intended for a fu- 
ture number of this paper. 

We now come to the most important and the only ori- 
ginal part of this volume, the author’s observations on 
the relative advantages of emigrating to Canada, the 
Uaiied States, the Cape of Good Hope, or New South 
Wales; aud the recapitulation of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each. In this part of the subject, the 
writer discovers considerable discrimination ; and, as his 
object in calleeting his information was for himself and 
some friends, who were intent on emigration, bis opinions 
are untainted by local prejudices or private interests, 
and, therefore, are intitled to attention. He gives the 
following summary of the different colonies. 


‘ Canada.—The chief disadvantage of Canada is its climate ; 
the severity of which, in the Lower Province, during six 
months of the year, is so great, as to cause a complete ob- 
Struetion to navigation, as well as to impede agricultural and 
most other hinds of employment: it is, therefore, particularly 
requisite for such emigrants as have no other means of sup- 
port than what may be derived from their daily labour, to en- 
deavour to reach this colony as early in the spring as possible. 
The climate of the Upper Province, though not at present 
considered salubrious, probably in, consequence of its not 
being yet sufliciently cleared, is considerably milder than in 
the vicinity of Quebec and Montreal. 

‘The advantages of Canada to those who possess capital, 
are, it must be confessed, of some magnitude, and probably 
more than equal to any obstacles that may result from the 
coldness of the climate; which, after all, is perhaps only an 
inaginary evil, as the rapidity of vegetation ie. the sum- 
mer is in proportion ; and it appears that the inhabitants of 
this, and of other cold countries, invariably look forward 
with pleasure to the winter season asa period of visiting, feast- 
ng, and recreation; and the unanimous accounts of all tra- 
vellers in regard to the salubrity of Lower Canada are suffi- 
cient proofs, that though the severe cold of the country may 
be sometimes unpleasant to the feelings, it is not in the least 
injurious to the constitutions of the inhabitants. 

‘ It must be recollected, also, that this colonv possesses an 
old established government, and that the state of society, and 
the manners of the people, are proportionably ameliorated. 


* Wilson's Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope. 


The means of education are of easy attainment; and the 
steam-boats in the summer, and the sleighs in the winter 
months, afford a facility of communication throughout the 
year, far superior to what is enjoyed by any other colony: to 
which may be added, that it is a country of considerable 
trade, possessing not only the advantages of a direct com. 
mercial intercourse with the mother country, and by means 
of the Lakes, with the United States of America; but also, 
that of supplying our West India settlements with grain and 
lumber, in which a very active trade is carried on, and West 
India produce received in return, thereby causing an almost 
certain demand for superabundant produce, as well as various 
openings for theremployment of capital. 

‘Cape of Good Hope.—The disadvantages of this colony 
are, the barrenness of some parts of the soil; the number of 
ferocious animals; the Caffres; the badness of the harbours; 
the dangerous nature of the coasts; and the want of navigable 
rivers. The ferocious animals and the Cafires are only tem- 
porary evils ; and although some parts of the soil be barren, 
there are others of a contrary description, particularly in that 
situation selected for colonization by his Majesty’s govern- 
ment: even the harbours may in time be improved; but the 
nature of the coasts, and the alimost total want of navigable 
rivers, are impediments not easily surmounted. 

‘ The advantages of the Cape are, its climate, which, al- 
though warm, is extremely healthy ; and its situation, which 
indeed can scarcely be surpassed, must ever afford to this 
colony a facility of commerce with all parts of the world su- 
perior to that possessed by any other. 

-¢ New South Wales—The disadvantages of New South 
Wales are, the droughts from want of rain, the overflowing of. 
the rivers, and the circumstance of the major part of the in- 
habitants either being, or having been, convicts. The 
droughts and inundations may be considered permanent 
evils ; that respecting the convicts can only exist a few years 
longer, as the numerous births, and the probable increase of 
emigration, will shortly render the number trifling in compa- 
rison to that of the other descriptions of inhabitants, notwith- 
standing any additional supply from England. ‘The natives 
can scarcely be poi ite as an evil; those contiguous to 
the settlements are partially civilized, and those of the interior 
seldom or never attack a man who is armed. 

‘The advantages this colony possesses are, several good 
harbours and navigable rivers; in having no destructive ani- 
mal except the wild dog, which only occasionally attacks the 
sheep ; and in its situation, which renders it extremely eli- 
gible for carrying on a commerce with the Cape of Good 
liope, the East Indies, China, and, above all, with the whole 
of the western coast of South America, to which country the 
trade may in a few years become very considerable. 

‘Van Diemen’s Isltand.—This island, with the single excep- 
tion of one-third of the inhabitants being convicts, has no dis- 
advantage worthy of notice. Here are neither droughts nor 
inundations; and the natives are even more timid than those 
at Port Jackson, as well as fewer in number. It possesses the 
same advantages, in a commercial point of view, as New 
South Wales. The harbours are not only numerous but 
good ; that of Hobart Town, in particular, is supposed to be 
equal to any in the world; and, above all, the climate is ex- 
cellent, being nearly upon a par with that of the south of 
france, the snowseldom remaining in the vallies more than a 
few hours: it is indeed probable that it will be found even 
superior to that of New South Wales for the production of 
fine woolled sheep, which, if Mr. Wentworth’s calculation be 
correct, afford the most promising object for speculation. 

‘United States of prenarsegie 5 forming a4 comparison be- 
tween the British Colonies and the United States, it will be 
unnecessary to allude to any but the western territory, all ac- 
— being unanimous in describing that part as the most 
eligible. . 
‘ The principal disadvantage in America is that of the eml- 
grant being obliged to purchase the land he intends for a set- 
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the climate at present so favourable as it has been represent- | from London to Baltimore, about 101. ; his stock of provi- 
ed; the fact being, that, in consequence of the vast extent of | sions, bedding, &c. would, at the very lowest calculation, 
uncleared Jand, the country is extremely subject to agues and | come to 101. more: his journey from Baltimore to the west- 
fevers: these may robably disappear as the woods decrease, }ern territory, the only part where work is certain, night, per- 


but in the interim the colonist i exposed to their eifects. 


| haps, cost another 101., making upon the whole 301. 


At the 


‘The advocates for emigration to America are very strenu- | end of this journey he will have to seek for employment; 
ous in their endeavours to impress upon the public the cir- land thouvn there is little doubt of his obtaining it, vet he must 


cumstance of that country possessing neither game laws, 
tithes, nor taxes of any consequence ; but it must be recol- 
lected, that the British colonies ave equally free from these 
evils. 

‘ The author, therefore, is induced to’think that the British 
colonies are, upon the whole, more eligible for emigration 
than America, notwithstanding the great distance of some of 
them from England.’ 


The expenses of getting to Mr. Birkbeck’s residence 
on the Illinois, are as great as to zo to New South Wales; 
the superior advantages of the latter will appear from the 
following comparative statement :— 


‘ We will suppose each settler left England with a capital 
of 10001.: this, deducting the expense of conveyance to the 
different points of their destination, would be reduced to 700). 
The settler, upon his arrival at Van Diemen’s with such a ca- 
pital, would, upon making the usual application to the go- 
vernor, receive a grant of eight hundred acres, free of ex- 
pense, except asmall fee, and consequently have his capital 
of 7001. to commence farming with. ‘Ihe settler in America, 
on the contrary, must purchase his eight hundred acres, 
which, at the money price of one dollar sixty-four cents. per 
acre, is within a trifle of S001., leaving 4001. only to begin 
with. 

‘ Independently of this great advantage, there are several 
others of less consequence in favour of the emigrant to Van 
Diemen’s : 

‘ First, in going the whole distance by water, instead of the 
route just described to the Illinois territory, which is not only 
unpleasant, but even hazardous, with a family. 

‘Secondly, the settler, his family, and servants, at Van 
Diemen’s, are victualled at the expense of government for 
six months after their arrival. 

‘ Thirdly, the price of labour is scarcely one-half of what 
it isin America. The labourers, it is true, are convicts; but 
it is doubtful whether they are much worse than the back- 
woodsmen of America. ‘The attachment of servants to their 
master must, in general, depend upon his treatment of them: 
if he make it their interest to behave well, by a little kindness 
when necessary, and by holding out the prospect of being re- 
warded after a certain period of service, it is more than pro- 
bable he will be served that period faithfully. 

* Fourthly, in forming a comparison of the profits likely to 
be derived by each settler, the balance is still more in favour of 
Van Diemen’s. The high prices of agricultural produce there, 
in proportion to those in America, must ensure tothe farmer a 
very considerable profit, as the outgoings, owing to the low 
price of labour, are even Jessthan in the United States. ‘The 
cause of the high price of provisions, is the consumption 
made of those articles by the officers and convicts who are 
employed by government: these prices, therefore, are likely 
to continue until the number of settlers shall be considerably 
increased. In the newly settled districts of America there are 
no inhabitants of this description: every one grows enough 
for himself and family, and, consequently, can have little oc- 
casion to purchase.’ 


The advantages to a capitalist in the Cape of Good‘ 


Hope are not quite so apparent ; although there is little 
doubt that it might there be very successfully employed. 
To the labourer, the author recommends the British colo- 
nies, 


* We will suppose a labourer on his way to the United 
States: he would have to pay for his passage, in the steerage, 


} 





labour for several vears before he can acquire sufficient, even 
with great economy, to becqine a proprietor of land. 

‘On the other hand, a labouring man, for Sol. or 351. at the 
most, can convey himself to New South Wales or Van Die- 
men’s. Upon his arrival at either of these places, In eu of 
having to work for four or five years, he obtains at oncea 
grant of from fifty to one hundred acres, ts fel tor six months, 
and may stock his farm from the government store, repaying 
the amount at the expiration of three years, which an tndus- 
trious man can easily do, as, besides the profits from the pro- 
duce of his land, for which there is an excellent market, ihe 
be a wheelwright, smith, or any other trade of use ta the co- 
lony, he may occasionally turn his leisure hours to a good ac 
count. ; 

‘ By comparing these statements, it will be evident that 
the inducements for emigration to New South Wales and 
Van Diemen’s, even to the labourer, are superior to any that 
can be offered by the United States. 

‘For this class of emigrants, however, the Cape of Good 
Hope is far more advantageous than either of the above-imen- 
tioned places; more particularly to such as have families.’ 

We are happy to find, from so good an authority as 
that of Mr. Kingdom, that the advantaves of emigration 
are in favour of our own colonies ; this, 1m a national point 
of view, is a subject of congratulation; for, we trust, 
wherever the surplus of an over-abundant population 
may settle, the connexion between them will never be 
broken; but that we shall, on our parts, still consider 
them as subjects of the same ewpire, entitled to every pri- 
vileze we can extend to them; and that the emigrant will 
look to lis native country like Goldsmith's traveiler, and 
may always say of it— 

‘Where’er I go, whatever realms to see, 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee.’ 

In conclusion, we recommend Mr. Kingdoim’s work as 
embodying much useful information, aud highly neces- 
sary to be consulted by every one intent on emigration. 





—_ 


Original Communications. 


A DEFENCE OF SCOLDING. 


‘ For gods, we are by Homer told, 
Can in celestial language scold”—Swirt. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY CHRONICLE, 





Sir,—The mistake of people who censure the plain aps 
pellations and epithets which the political antagonists on 
each side bestow on their adversaries, appears to me to 
proceed from two causes: the first is, the not sufficiently 
distinguishing between propriety and truth of speech; 
the second cause of this geveral mistake is, ignorance of 
the languages and manners of purest antiquity, wherein 
this opprobious language, so much censured in our 
days, was quite familiar; I contend, therefore, that it is 
quite ridiculous in men of liberal education, to tind fault 
with calling of namesin public papers and harangues, and 
much more so to make them the subject of quarrels, which 
every body knows is not of such great autiquity, but 
merely a Gothic custom. ; 
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THE LITERARY CHRONICLE 








Scolding or altercation is, however, not without its li- 
mits, which may be thus defined: First, it is indefeasible 
and unlimited in the female sex, amongst all ranks and 
degrees, except between old and young women ; the lat- 
ter being supposed to want the protection and benevo- 
lent assistance of the former. Secondly, that there is no 
mutual right of altercation between different sexes, ex- 
ceptin the matrimonial state. Thirdly, that the right of 
altercation subsists between personages of equal rank, 
gods, goddesses, monarchs, generals, and public orators; 
likewise between republican orators and monarchs. 
Fourthly, between the people of free governments and their 
magistrates; but not-between monarchs and their indivi- 
dual subjects. Antiquity furnishes examples of all these 
kinds, and I shall cite a few of them from authorities the 
most indisputable. 

Homer has given us a pompous account of the alterca- 
tion of the divinities in a full assembly ; Juno tells Ju- 
piter, that he was quite insufferable, surly, and reserved 
to her, though that hussey Venus could get his secrets 
from him. Jupiter as sharply rebukes her for her curio- 
sity, and at least threatens her with a little corporal cor- 
rection; but what is most strange is, that poor Vulcan 
seems to be the only civil person in the whole assembly, 
(according to the modern notion of civility,) for he begs 
of his mother not to disburb good company, Another 
time, when Juno reproaches Jupiter for not letting her 
be revenged on the Trojans, he tells her politely, ¢ L wish 
you had Priamus, and all his children, raw in your g—ts.’ 

Neptune rails at his brother Jupiter most bitterly, bidding 
him govern his own, and not meddle out of his province. 
What a terrible scuffle ensued among the deities, when 
Jupiter gave them leave each to act according to his own 
inclination in the Trojan war? What scolding, kicking, 
and tripping up of heels?) Minerva calls Mars a block- 
head, &c.; Apollo calls Neptune a fool, whilst Jupiter 


spleen at each other. 

Hoiner, according to his usual propriety of manners and 
sentiments, introduces his heroes talking in the same man- 
ner. Achilles calls Agamemnon covetous, impudent, 
cunning fox, dog-eyed, deer-hearted, drunken sot. Aga- 
memnon answers very sharply, begone with your myr- 
midons, I will take your wench from you in spite of your 
teeth. Hector, without any offence, chides his brother 
Paris for being too handsome, well-dressed, and a favour- 
ite of the ladies. Ulysses rebukes Agamemnon most 
sharply, for proposing a retreat, and Agamemnon thanks 
him for it. | 

Philip, King of Macedon, asserted the right of scold- 
ing as a conqueror, after the battle of Cheronea, and in- 
dulged his joy for the victory by getting drunk, dancing 
all night, and going from rank to rank calling his prison- 
ers names; Demades, one of them, with the same decent 
ad} freedom, told Philip that he acted the part of Thersites, 
He: 5 rather than that of Agamemnon. Philip was delighted 
hee with the smartness of the repartee, and, for the sake of this 
eae bon mot, dismissed the prisoners without ransom. When 
‘i Philip asked of Demochares, the Athenian ambassador, 
ane what he could do for him and his colleagues, he was 
po, t: smartly answered, ‘ Go hang yourself, that is the greatest 
ur service you can do us;’ and, although this sounds strange 
to a modern ear, yet it was the greatest compliment he 
could pay, for it was as much as‘to say, you must be the 
oat | terror of the Athenians as long as you live, 








nists. 


shakes his side with laughing at the divinities venting their. 
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King Philip honoured Demosthenes with the title « 
the Rampart of Athens, and yet he was so far from beir. 
corrupted by the compliment, that he continued to ex. 
cise the rights of his functions with his usual franknc 
The epithets he bestows upon Philip are perfidious, per- 
jured, barbarous, usurper, a cheat,—wickedness in the 
abstract,—a wretched Macedonian, born in a corner of the 
world, where one could not so much as purchase a good 
slave; that his court was composed of parasites, prosti- 
tutes, robbers, rascals, Athenian exiles, mountebanks, 
pantomimes, ballad nrakers, that reveled and danced in an 
obscene manner, &c. &c. As for the jus altercationis, 
the mutual right of scolding among public orators, De- 
mosthenes was so far from giving it up, or complaining of 
it, that he only reprimands the orators on the other side 
for making their exordiums of calling names too long, and 
not coming sooner td the point. He distinguishes judi- 
ciously between accusation and invective ; the first being 
the allegation of a crime punishable by law ; the last,. 
loose reflections, which people in the heat of discourse 
think it incumbent on them to make upon their antago- 
JEschines calls heaven and earth to witness, that 
none of the rogues and wizards of former times ever came 
up to the villainy of Demosthenes, and reproaches him fer. 
compounding a box on the ear for thirty marks, and tells 
him, that his grandfather was a banished felon, his mother 
a barbarous Scythian, and himself a pitiful attorney, that 
took money on both sides; a hangman, that had mur- 
dered his landlord, &c. Demosthenes returns his com- 
pliments with cheat, disgrace of human nature, a poor 
scrivener’s clerk, pettifogger, cesspool of vice, &e. 

The orators exercised the same jurisdiction over their 
audience. Demosthenes calls the Athenians a parcel of 
lazy drones, framers of votes and resolutions, newsmon- 
gers, time-servers, spendthrifts, raggarauffins, who would 
do any thing for money to spend in their diversions. 

The Roman orator, Tully, furnishes us with some 
choice specimens of invective against incendiaries and 
against ministers; Verres, the subject of a whole volume 
of orations, is a wicked fellow, thief, robber, prevaricator, 
traitor, audacious monster, prodigy of wickedness ; he 
tells him, that the villainies of all the condemned criminals. 
in the world could not equal the smallest part of his guilt. 
His oration on L, Piso far exceeds those upon Verres; he 
calls him the funeral pile of the commonwealth, hangman, 
temple robber, kennel-raker, gibbet-carrier, beast, block, 
stunk, madman, fool, &c. 

It would certainly be difficult to reconcile this sort of 
altercation, or the anger from which it proceeds, with the 
Christian morals; yet many presbyters, bishops, popes,. 
and some recorded saints, have naturally fallen into it; @ 
collection of their epithets would be too voluminous, they 
are rather in the sacred than in the political stile, and 
abound with anathemas, curses, and denunciations on all 
those who may happen to differ with them in religious or 
speculative opinions. . 

Such altercations are suffered, to a certain extent, in all 
governments, as it allows the people the means ef working 
off their passions in a way which is least detrimental to the 
commonwealth; the Romans, from their intimate know- 
ledge of human nature, were so sensible of this, that they 
allowed even their slaves their annual season of scolding; 
and the soldiers, to sing abusive ballads upon their gene- 
ral, in the procession of his triumph, which, no doubt, pres 
vented many a mutiny. 
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_As)to the scolding of ministers, it is only a small tax on 
their power and riches ; a sort of memento mori, a warn- 
ing like the barking of a dog before he bites; this alterca- 
tion contributes exceedingly to the vigour of the adminis- 
tration, like the je-ho to loitering horses, that drag along 
the wheels uf the yovernment, and is of no less benefit to 
such as censure, than to those that govern, in preserving 
their purity of manners; because, according to Tully him- 
self, the title of an accuser to his right of altercation, is 
founded upon his own innocence of those crimes which 
be lays to the charge of his adversaries. —Should these ob- 
servations in defence of a practice which is generally 
deemed ‘ more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance,’ be deemed worthy a place in your interesting pa- 
per, their insertion will oblige, Your’s, &c. 

FiTzHENRY. 


oe POOL POD LDL OF 


BLIND HUSBAND. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF GOLIATH WERNER.) 


Tue least of all the misfortunes which can befal a sensi- 
ble wife is that of having a blind husband, provided that 
she is herself clear-sighted.—T wo eyes, says the proverb, 
are better than one; but I will make bold to assert that 
two eyes see as good as four, when they are animated by 
the desire of being useful. It is only necessary, therefore, 
that the wife of a blind husband should consider her eyes 
acommon property between them, that she should see for 
him every danger which threatens him, acquaint him of 
every obstacle that comes in his way, and spare him as 
much as in her power the many chagrins inseparable from 
his condition. 

Her chief occupation should be to read to him; but 
she ought to avoid with care two sorts of works, namely, 
those which treat of persons equally unfortunate by na- 
ture, and such as describe the sun, the moon, the fields, 
&e. Productions like these can only awaken a sigh of 
regret in the breast of a man who is shut out from admir- 
ing the grand spectacle of Nature’s beauties. 

It is of great consequence that the wife of a blind man 
should koow music; it forms one of the most solacin 
gratifications which she can possibly procure him, It has 
even more charms than reading; for the latter imposes 
the necessity of constantly figuring images to oneself; 
while music presents to the mind nothing determi- 
nate, merely throwing it into a sort of delicious reverie, 
which the sense of seeing would rather impair than 
strengthen. It was thus that the sounds of the harp 
strung by his daughters assisted to inspire a Milton with 
his sublime conceptions of Paradise, of the Angelic Host, 
of the Eternal himself; and, if it may be permitted me to 
cite my own experience after the example of so great a 
man, it is from the same principle that when the organ ac- 
companies the sacred canticles of our churches, I am fond 
of closing my eyes in order the better to enjoy the divine 
harmony. 

A yery delicate sort of effort, and, therefore, the more 
worthy of a woman, is to persuade a husband afflicted 
with blindness, that she is almost as ill off in this respect 
as himself. A moral anatomist will find, in the recesses 
of the human heart, a lurking jealousy which makes us 
desirous that others should not possess, at least in too 
high a degree, advantages of which we ure ourselves de- 
prived, J am persuaded, therefore, that it must give a 





degree of pleasure to a blind man to learn that his wife 
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wears eye-glasses, and that if a virtuous wife can manage 
to afford hin this small consolation, though it may dimi- 
nish her charms in the eyes of strangers, it will augment 
her worth in the estimation of him to whom all her ten- 
derness is due. 

Illustrative Anecdote.-—M. Tutmann, the Swiss Com- 
poser, some of whose operas are very popular in Germany, 
among others, The Night of Twenty-four Hours, became 
blind at thirty-five years of age. In order to console 
himself under this melancholy bereavement, he resolved 
to seek out a wife, a person of skill enough to copy his 
music, and of such kindred spirit as to be able to share in 
all his thoughts, his joys, and his cares, He found the 
object of his desire in the person of Sara Nippels, the 
daughter of an advocate for Zurich. His young spouse 
was prodigal in her attentions to him. Every morning, 
when the weather was fine, she led him to walk along the 
banks of the lake of Zurich, there she would leave him a 
little to his own meditations ; and, warmed by the heat 
of that luminary which he no longer saw, he would com- 
pose romantic ditties, which Sara afterwards noted down 
to his diction, and then return home. 

In one of their promenades, they met the celebrated 
Gesner, who lived in the environs of Zarich. Tutmann 
entered into a long conversation with him, and testitied 
great satisfaction at the incident which had brought them 
known to each other. ‘ Ab,’ exclaimed Tutmann, with 
a singular felicity of thought, ‘how may I not console 
myself for being unable to contemplate the heavens, the 
mountains, the vallies, with my own eyes, since, by having 
your admirable works read to me, I can see nature with 
the eyes of Gesner /’ ‘ You are too good,’ modestly re- 
plied the poet of Daphnis. 

The birth-day of Tutmann arrived. Gesner honoured 
the little festival, of which it was the occasion, with his 
presence, and brought, for his banquet, the following short 
Idyll, in which, under the veil of allegory, he celebrates 
the talents of Tutmann and the virtues of his wife. 


IDYLI.. 


Menalcus, (Tutmann); Corridon, (Gesner); an ewe 
lamb, (Madame Tutman). 

Corridon.—Shepherd, whose melodious pipe has teinpt- 
ed me to descend into this valley, from the mountain 
where I was contemplating the beauties of nature, tell me, 
I pray thee, what is thy name ? 

Menalcus.—I am called Menalcus, and though bereft 
of sight, have often enchanted Arcadia with my songs. 

Corridon.—How is it that, instead of some faithful do 
to guard thy steps, thou art led by an ewe lamb, whiter 
than the new fallen snow ? 

Menalcus.—Corridon, this ewe lamb is to me more 
faithful than even the shepherd’s dog to its master; the 
richest pasturages cannot tempt her from me. She sleeps 
by night by my side, and when the morning comes, she 
announces it ta me by her bleatings. The pipe of Me- 
nalcus is the only thing which delights her ; and, were 
Jupiter himself to offer her a place in the heavens, like 
the good Amaltheus, her answer, I am sure, would be,— 
‘What would I do in the heavens? I could not there be 
the guide of Menalcus,’ 

Here the ewe approached Menalcus, tenderly licked his 
hands, and, by a continued bleating, seemed to say to 
him, ‘ Thou hast spoken as the ewe lamb herself would 
have wished to speak,” 
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misogynist had actually been accomplished, that a com- 
plete annihilation had fallen upon the female sex, and 
that heaven had found out some means of continuing the 
buman race without their intervention. 

Whatever degree of beauty nature had conferred upon 
a Grecian woman, she was by no meaus unwilling to call 
in art for an accessory, This, indeed, was not altovether 
a matter of choice; fora negligence of dress brought the 
fair sloven under the notice of a magistracy, especially 
appointed to prevent such offences. The rigour of this 
tribunal was extreme. A thousand drachm:e were levied 
for the sin of an head-dress ill arranged 3 a robe that was 
not strictly comme tl faut, incurred a similar penalty; the 
naine of the offender was inscribed on a tablet exposed to 
public view, and such an exposure was equivalent toa 
complete loss of character. With such a stimulus, it 
will readily be supposed, that the women of Athens rather 
exceeded than fell short of the views of the legislature on 
the subject of personal appearance. The catalogue which 
Plautus gives of the artisans who contributed to the com- 
plete adorument of a Grecian lady of fashion, is abso- 
lutely formidable; and a fragment of the great comic 
writer of Athens has bequeathed to us a list of articles, 
which were to be found ata lady’s toilette, many of which, 
it is to be hoped, are grown obsolete, not merely from 
lapse of time. 

A writer, M. de Pauw, who is.accused of being more 
poetical than philosophical in his researches into ancient 
history, assures us, that both misogynism aud misauthro- 
-pism prevailed to a considerable exteut in Greece. The 
mode of conducting the education of the two sexes at 
Athens, was entirely caiculated to produce both these 
‘aberrations of feeling ; and if we are not mistaken in our 
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construction of a passage in her great comic poet, these | 


feelings were even fostered by tire little tales of the 
nursery. 

On ihe side of letters, the effects of this system were 
not more favourable; it has, indeed, rescued the Greeks 
from that mawkish gallantry, which writers, who court the 
favour of second and third-rate women, so much affect; 
and sentiment, as the term is understood in novels and 
romances, is a word not to be found in their productions, 
These are solid advantages ; but, at the same time, it bas 
confined the circle of their literature, and left it, to a cer- 
tain degree, without variety. Even in their comedy there 
is little relief. It is all men—all business—all public 
matters, We have ever before us the gymnasium, the 


‘senate, the general assemblies, and the courts of law; 


there is hustle, pursuit, energy, and activity ; how, in- 
deed, should it be otherwise in a country, where man was 
detined to be ‘a political animal,’ and where the first of 
deities was Jupiter or Political Wisdom? but there is 
none of that floating drapery which modern manners have 


‘thrown over society ; none of that pleasing variety, which 


wanders from the camp to the court, from philosophy to 
the boudoir, from the enterprises of the field to the cour- 
tesies of domestic life. These were combinations which, 
among the Grecks, (at least, while the democracy was in 
full vigour,) met neither in actual life nor in manuscript. 
But whatever shape men may assume it is their right 
to give to female character, a streng re-action will always 
take place upon theinselves, and the outrage done to the 
sex in Greece was terribly avenged. 
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Original Pociry. 
CLEMENCY. 

O sister, sister! wake, I pray, 
Nor longer close thine CVs; 
Dire tempe-t ushers in the day, 

Loud thunder rends the skies. 


h such a night of horrors past, 
In mem’ry still shall live ; 
Thou heard’st not how the bitter blast 
Thy Mary’s heart did grieve. 
On sweet oblivion’s breast still sleep, 
Nor hear the deafning sounds ; 
Ne’er may those evelids know to weep, 
Nor feel thy sister’s wounds, 
Again, the tempest rages wild, 
Nature retires in dread !-- 
Alone the sweep-boy, sorrow’s child, 
Wails for his daily bread. 
Secure, at ease, in slothful state, 
His tyrant master lies; 
Dead to the orphan’s piteous fate,— 
Deaf to his sweep-boy’s cries. 
Poor houseless child! severe’sthy lot— 
Sad is thy plaint express’d 
Would [ had shelter inimy cot, 
Id warm thee in my breast. 
Alas * his feeble voice seems chill’d,— 
For help, alas! he cries; 
With pity’s pangs my bosom’s fill’d,— 
Sister, awake! arise! 
eccecccccoeccocoosce 
VIRTUE, 
J wai that bright celestial power, who sheds 
Eternal blessings on her votaries’ heads ; 
Her in whose train, and under whose controul, 
Moves each soft generous impulse of the soul: 
Sweet Innocence, who knows not how to fear; 
Firm Fortitude, who every woe can bear; 
Prudence, who every threat’ning ill destroys ; 
Content, who every present good enjoys ; 
Humility, who inambitious moves ; 
Forbearance, who still suffers and still loves ; 
Strict Honour, who impartial holds the scales, 
While Modesty, each noble action veils ; 
Sweet Sensibility, who shares distress ; 
Benevolence, wiio strives to make it less 5 
And Charity, above suspicion’s sway, 
Who wipes imputed infamy away, 
Pardons all wrongs, and, w.th a pitying eye, 
Pours round to all the balin of sympathy ; 
Religion, calin enlightener of the mind, 
Leads them along; and these, by her refined, 
Compose thy train, O Virtue! and from these, 
Alone, flow Friendship, Love, eternal Peace ! 
These raise Hope tiptoe on Faith’s rocky height 
‘To view immortal scenes of pure delight! 
Woe to the heart, exempt from Virtue’s care ; 
No happiness, no peace, no hope is there: 
Vice, her dire foe usurps it, and she brings 
lor Virtue’s sweets, a train of serpent’s stings : 
Lust, Envy, and Ambition hold the sway, 
And every meaner passion then obey, 
While conscious guilt engenders foul distrust, 
And calumny, that censures e’en the just ; 
Religious faith is lost in guilty fear, 
And all is doubt, distraytion, and despair! 


Joun Appison 
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Hine Arts, 


PIPPPOF 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 


On Friday, the 3rd inst. being the anviversary of this 
institution, Mr. Fuseli took the + ew and, in the absence 
of the venerable President, who is still confined by indispo- 
sition, distributed the premiums to the students, which 
he prefaced by the following address :— 


Gentlemen,—As the lamented indisposition of our venera- 
ble president still continues, the task of distributing the pre- 
miums to the several candidates again devolves upon me; I 
shall, therefore, beg the favour of your attention while [ offer 
a few cursory remarks on the specimens that have been pre- 
sented. 

Although, perhaps, none of the performances submitted to 
the academy, give an unequivocal pledge of genius, yet I 
find, in every one of them, sufficient indications of a capacity, 
which, if guided by diligence, may, at no very distant period, 
lead to respectability, and even to excellence. 

Style has evidently made some progress amongst us; less 
incorrectness, more sentiment and taste, mark the drawings 
from the antique, and symptoms of similar feelings appear to 
have penetrated even to the students in the life. 

The subjects assigned to the students for historic painting, 
far beyond the bounds which are commonly understood to 
limit it, fluctuate between the extremes of pity and of terror, 
and, in some respects, even border on horror and carica- 
ture; and, perhaps, required more discrimination than could 
be expected from young men of fervid imagination, anxious 
to avoid the imputation of tameness, by allowing preponder- 
ance to pathetic beauties over the horrors of despair ; a dis- 
crimination which Spensér very seldom had himself; fre- 

uently without remorse, polluting the most sublime and pa- 
thetic imagery with horror, loathsomeness or grotesque con- 
ceits. 

The subject for sculpture unites, with great simplicity, the 
contrast between ideal and angelic, and mere vigorous human 
nature, and has not, without felicity, been seized in more 
than one specimen, 

‘The essentials of architecture are proportion, propriety, so- 
lidity, and elegance; how far these have been obtained, my 
acquaintance with that branch of the art is too slender to de- 
termine. 

The specimens from the Painting School imitate, with some 

success, their originals, and do not too strongly indicate the 
characteristic bent of British art. 
The official business of the evening presses on, I must, 
therefore, content myself with directing your attention to the 
real motive of the Academy for granting premiums—namely, 
to consider them rather as encouragements to stimulate future 
exertions, than as rewards due to your present achievements 
in an art, of which no branch on this side of excellence can be 
considered as eminently useful to society. 


nt) The following distribution of premiums then took 
if ve place, viz. :— 



















lo Mr. Joseph Severn, for the best historical picture, the 
i gold medal, and the Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds 
‘ and West, handsomely bound and inscribed. 
To Mr. Joseph Gott, for the best historical group in sculp- 





ert eee, the gold medal, and the Discourses of Reynolds and 
he est. 
rr " To Mr. Sydney Smirke, for the best architectural design, 


ie the gold medal, and the Discourses of Reynolds and West. 
To Mr. Matthew Shepperson, dor the best copy made in 
the School of Painting, the silver medal, and the Cectires of 


A A the Professors Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 
ate To Mr. Colin Smith, for a copy made in the Painting 
ae | - School, the silver medal. 

i To Mr. William Edwards, for tthe best drawing of an aca-! 
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demy figure, the silver medal, and the Lectures of Barry 
Opie, and Fuseli. Ay 

o Mr. William Behnes, for the best model of an academy 
figure, the silver medal, and the Lectures of Barry, Opie, and 
Fuseli. 

To Mr. William Harris, for the best architectural drawing, 
from a public building, the silver medal, and the Lectures of 
Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 

To Mr. John Graham, for the best drawing from the 
antique, the silver medal, and the Lectures of Opie and 
Fuseli. 

To Mr. William Watts, for a drawing from the antique, 
the silver medal. 

To Mr. Robert Bull Hughes, for the best medal from the 
antique, the silver medal, and the Lectures of Opie and Fu- 
seli. 


The general assembly then proceeded to elect the ofli- 
cers for the ensuing year, when 

Benjamin West, Esq. was unanimously re-chosen Presi. 
dent. 

New Council.—W. Hilton, R. Smirke, J. Farrington, and 
G. Dance, Esqrs. Old Council.—F. Chantrey, J. M. W. 
Turner, J. Soane, and C. Rossi, Esqrs. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.—New List—W. Hilton, W. 
Mulready, R. Smirke, and H. Thompson, Esqrs. Old List— 
T. Stothard, J. Flaxman, F. Chantrey, H. Howard, and R. 
Westmacott, Esqrs. 

Visitors inthe Painting School.—New List—Sir W. Beechy, 
A. W. Calcott, W. Hilton, and J. Ward, Esqrs.—Old List— 
W. Owen, T. Phillips, R. Smirke, and J. Jackson, Esqrs. 

Auditors re-elected.—G. Dance and J. Farington, Esqrs. 


Che Mrama, 


SPELL LAEII SH 


Drury Lane.—Opera has predominated at this theatre 
during the last week. Guy Mannering was presented on 
Saturday ; the part of Julia Mannering by Miss Byrne, 
who raised the character to a rank it had not before at- 
tained in the opera. Hef style of acting; ‘and even of 
dressing the part, reminded us more strongly of the novel 
than any previous representation of the play. The duet, 
* Now Hope, now Fear,’ was performed by Mr. Braham 
and Miss Byrne with that delicacy and skill which are so 
essential to the * concord of sweet sounds,’ particularly 
the latter part of it, where one echoes back the cadence of 
the other. Miss Byrne introduced * Why hast thou 
taught me to love thee’ and the favourite Scotch melody, 
‘Twas within a mile of Edinburgh town :’ the latter was 
loudly and deservedly encored. ‘The other characters of 
the opera were the same «us before. Miss Carew was in 
excellent voice, and imparted considerable interest to the 
amiable Lucy Bertram. : 

On Tuesday, the Castle of Andalusia was performed : 
the parts of Don Alphonso by Mr. Braham, Victoria by 
Miss Carew, aud Lorenza by Miss Byrne. A new candi- 
date for public favour made his first appearance on these 
boards as Philippo. The name of the gentleman is Ben- 
son, and though his claims are not of the first order, yet 
we think them well entitled to the encouraging reception 
which he experienced from the audience. He is neither 





deficient in taste, nor do his tones want sweetness, but his 
voice has not volume enough to fill so large a theatre ; ap 
in those notes that require a bolder ettort of scientific 
power, he fails while endeavouring to display it. Some 
allowance must be made for a first appearance. 
evinced a timidity which rather operated in his favour 
He sang a new 


allad—* The Rose of Affection that 
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blooms in the Meart’—in a style that called forth general 
applause, and it was loudly encored. The vocal parts, 
thus ably filled, were well seconded by the comic humour 
-of Harley as Pedrillo, and Knight as Spado. A favourite 
opera thus strongly cast could not fail of being success- 
ful ; and it was received throughout with great applause, 

Covent Garpen.—In the dearth of dramatic talent, 
which, it must be acknowledged, pervades at present, the 
managers of this theatre spare no expense in reviving or 
new modelling productions of the ‘ olden time ;’ not al- 
ways, we confess, very judiciously, but with that liberal 
spirit which is deserving of much commendation. 

The Comedy of Errors, which, although ascribed to 
Shakespeare, is generally believed by his commentators 
to have been from another pen, and only to have received 
some of the touches of his prolific imagination, has never 
been a favourite on the English stage. To have repre- 
sented it in its original form, would have had little chance 
of success; it has, therefore, been converted into a five act 
operas; and to keep it as Shakespearian as possible, songs 
have been torn froin several of his plays to adorn the 
Comedy ef Errors. The system of introducing songs 
into an opera which do not belong to it, we have already 
condemned ; and we cannot but enter our protest against 
this sacrilegious transformation of Shukespeare’s plays. 
-All his songs were written for the pieces in which they 
‘appeared: they form a part, and are essential to them ; 
it would, therefore, be as natural to transfer some of his 
‘scenes from one play to another, as to take songs from 
‘ As you like it,’ ¢ Othello,’ ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ * Love's 
Labour Lost,’ ¢ Antony and Cleopatra,’ * Two Gentiemen 
of Verona,’ * The Tempest,’ ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
to ornament one of his worst productions. ‘The other se- 
lections, from his poems and sonnets, were not only justi- 
fiable, but, being of a more general nature, were also 
more appropriate. The part of Adriana was given to 
‘Miss Stephens, and that of Luciana to Miss Tree; this 
‘was an eventful competition for the latter, but one in 
which she acquitted herself most successfully ; a more 
delightful piece of harmony was never heard than when 
these two ladies sang together. Of Miss Stephens’ talent, 
terms of praise are already exhausted, although she never, 
perhaps, deserved them more than in the part of Adriana. 
The two Dromios were performed by Messrs. Farren and 
Liston, The solemn drollery of one was well contrasted 
with the dry crabbed humour of the other. The other 
parts of the play were well cast. It was received with 
very distinguished approbation, and has since been twice 
repeated. 

Those who have read the dramatic works of the German 
Shakespeare, as he has been termed, and are not too much 
prejudiced against a school which has been so severely 
condemned, will be happy to hear that Schiller’s tragedy 
of Mary Stuart has been adapted to the English stage, 
and was produced at this theatre on Tuesday night. The 
following is a sketch of the plot. 

‘ Elizabeth, to whom Mary had fled for protection after her 
defeat in Scotland, availed herself of that opportunity to hold 
the unfortunate queen a close prisoner in Fotheringay Castle, 
for many years, during which time Mary was tried by the 
English Council for treasonable practices, and condemned to 
die. The events which hurry on the fatal catastrophe, arise 
from the unavailing attempt of Mortimer, one of the adventu- 
Ters in her cause, to rescue the captive queen. ‘To accom- 

ish his purpose, he imposes upon his uncle, Sir Amias Pau- 

et, the governor of Fotheringay Castle, obtains an interview 
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with Mary, and learns from her that her only hope of freedom 
rests on Leicester. He delivers a letter from her to that no- 
bleman, who readily enters into her views, and artfully con- 
trives 3 meeting between Elizabeth and Mary in Fotheringay 
Park. Here an attempt upon the life of Elizabeth by a priest, 
is by Burleigh attributed to the intrigues of Mary; and that 
minister having discovered the correspondence between the 
Scottish queen and Leicester, the latter contrives to elude the 
vengeance of his sovereign by the sacrifice of Mortimer. 

‘ Elizabeth, a prey to contending passions, and urged on by 
Burleigh, at length signs the warrant for the execution of 
Mary, notwithstanding the pressing remonstrances of Shrews- 
bury, and entrusts it to her secretary, Davison; he impru- 
dently gives it up to Burleigh, who, to prevent the conse- 
quences of Elizabeth’s retracting, hurries off with it to Fothe- 
ringay Castle, and sees the sentence put in force; and Eliza- 
beth, finding that Mary was innocent of the attempt against 
her life, becomes a prey to the keenest remorse.’ 

The readers of English history, and there is, perhaps, 
no part of it that has been oftener read than what relates 
to the unfortunate Mary, Queen of Scots, will see that 
fiction is too much blended with historic truth in this tra- 
gedy. Schiller lavished on Mary's guilt, (more of which 
he assumes than is necessary, viz. that she caused the 
death of Darnley,) all the redeeming power of his genius, 
while Elizabeth is given over to the disgust thut romance 
inflicts on tyrants, 

There were a few well imagined situations, which proved 
effective. The meeting between Leicester and Mortimer, 
in which the latter opens to the other his designs—the 
scene in which Leicester succeeds in clearing himself to 
the Queen, and that in which Elizabeth signs the fatal 
warrant, were applauded, “The meeting between the two 
queens was also well imagined, but prove’ ‘n the repre- 
sentation an intolerable rant. The language throughout 
was singularly prosaic ; excepting only a passage in which 
Mary descants upon the charms of external nature, there 
was scarcely an expression bordering upon the language 
of the Muses, The three first acts went off tolerably, but 
the two last were singularly heavy, and we trembled for 
the fate of the piece. Mrs, Buon was Elizabeth, and 
Miss Macauley Mary, and they certainly did all that 
parts decidedly declamatory, and which had little of 
effect, would permit. On the fall of the curtain, Mr. 
Terry announced it for repetition, but we since learn that 
it is withdrawn for curtailment and alteration, which it 
much requires, before it can become a favourite on an 
English stage. 

East Lonpon THeatre.—The exertions which have 
been made by Mr, Rae, since this theatre has been under 
his management, and the attraction produced, by his 
almost mghtly performing one of his most favourite 
characters, combine to give it a greater degree of popu- 
larity than it ever had before the present season. Much 
discrimination has been shewn in the selection of dramas; 
none are so cast, but they can be respectably filled. The 
extensive range of our literary labours, precludes us from 
taking that minute notice of the varied productions which 
they merit. * The Mountaineers,’ ¢ the lron Chest,’ * the 
Hunter of the Alps,’ ¢ Pizarro,’ * Hamlet,’ &c, have been 
performed in a most respectable 1eanner; in which Mr. 
Goldsmith, Mr. Smith, Mr. Yarnold, and Mr. Johnson, 
were particularly distinguished. Mrs. Pitt, Mrs. Waring, 
Miss Price, and Miss ‘Turner, are among the principal of 
the female performers. The vocal powers of the com- 
pany are respectable, and the ballets are got up with 
much taste and delicacy. 
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The North-West Passage.—The following interesting notice 
has been furnished by several whalers recently returned from 
Davis’s Straits :— 


Captain Hawkins, of the Overthorpe, reached 77, 25 North, 
and saw the land to the East and West, which he supposed to 
be islands; open sea to northward ; no ice except bergs, which 
were a-ground; fine warm weather, foggy at times; thinks 
the country more clear of ice than Jast year; the land, in the 
highest latitude, appeared more fertile and bare of snow than 
in the lowest latitude: 

Captain Blyth, of the Brunswick, went no higher than 74, 
20; found a great quantity of ice, more and heavier than in 
former years: the season had been uncommoniy severe in 
May and June, and much of the ice was formed then. 

Captain Knill, of the Ingria, went to 75; very severe sea- 
son; ice very heavy, seven, ten, and twelve feet thick, and 
more ice than in former years. 

Captain Orton, of the Andrew Marvel, made his fishery in 
the South Sea Bay, 68 to 69, and severe weather, with strong 
northerly gales. The ice increased during his stay; but he 
thinks the winter mild, the natives having told him that the 
country was several times broken during the winter. 

. Captain Brass, of the Thomas, reached 77, 40, fine weather ; 
when there, thermometer 40, clear water. Saw land both to 
the East and West; thinks the East land a continent, and the 
West islands; had a level from the Southward current in the 
same direction; there appeared to be a passage to the North 
ahd West, but could not say how far it extended. Season 
very severe , bay ice formed in one night, an inch thick, in 
the middle of July, yet the country was clearer of ice than last 

year. 


Remarks.—It appears that the highest latitude attained by 
any of the whale fishers was 77, 30; but probably a large de- 
duction must be made from this, on account of the greater 
refraction made by the ice. I should judge from 40 to 50. 
‘Lhe longitudes of these ships are very uncertain, the Master 
being too much occupied by the business of the voyage to 
make necessary observations. : 

The summer has been much more severe than usual, but it 
seems probable that the winter was milder, not only by the 
account given to Captain Orton by the natives, but also from 
circumstances of the high latitudes being almost clear of 
soating ice. A greater quantity of ice was found in latitudes 
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“J, 72, 73, than usual. 
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CPP LEA? 
Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia limant, 
Omnia nos itidem depascimur aurea dicta! 

“ab werrrr 
Bathe Groaning, Crying, &c.—A French Surgeon has published 
hays a Jong dissertation on the beneficial influence of groaning and 
2 aay fl crying on the nervous system. Ile contends that groaning 
chan | aod crying are the two grand operations by which nature al- 
Wea Jays anguish, and that he has uniformly observed that those 
Me patients who give way to their natural feelings, more speedily 
Fie recover from accidents and operations, than those who sup- 
iat pose that it is unworthy a man to betray such symptoms of 
Va ik: cowardice as either to groan or to cry. He is always pleased 
ead by the crying and violent roaring of a patient during the time 
sa . he is undergoing a severe surgical x Cpe because he is 
satisfied that he will thereby so soothe his nervous system as to 
wrevent fever and ensure a favourabletermination. From the 
i renefit hysterical and other nervous patients derive from cry- 
Hie! ing or groaning, he supposes that ‘ by these processes of na- 
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fi ture,’ the superabundant nervous power is exhausted, and that 
fe | the nervous system is in consequence rendered calm, and 
uit 4 y 1 . q 
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even the circulation of the blood greatly diminished. He re. 
lates the case of aman, who, by means of crying and bawling 

reduced his pulse from 120 to 60, in the course of two hours. 
That some patients have a great satisfaction in groaning, and 
that hysterical patients often experience great relief from cry- 
ing, are facts which no person will deny.-~As to restless ky- 
pochondriacal subjects, or those who are never happy but 
when they are under some course of medical or dietetic treat- 
ment, the French Surgeon assures them that they cannot do 
better than groan all night and cry all day. by following 
this rule, and observing au abstemious diet, a person will effec- 
tually escape disease, and prolong life to an incredible extent, 


Elegy on Mr. Thomas. Long, who died in his youth, 
; Dec. 13, 1643. 


Long did I live, and draw my breath, 

Yet quickly was resign’d to death ; 
Though I liv’d Long, my life soon past, 
Death said ‘ Long jook’d for comes at last !? 
But in days he did me pine g 

To make them short, when I Long ; 

And, Zong imprison’d, made me pay 

My tribute on the shortest day. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
C4 OPA? LE 

The favours of Witrorpb, Y. F., * * M.,and F, are received. 

X., ou © Christmas Customs,’ is unavoidably delayed until next 
week 

J. E. G.’s intended improvement would only make bad worse. We 
wish to befriend him, and, therefore, cannot print his doggrel verses, 

Errata in our last, p. 470, 33d line from bottom, for * two’ read 
*too;’ p 473, sth do. for ‘is so’ read ‘ is not so; p. 477, 28th do. 
for * run’ read *runs;’ p. 470, 10th do. for * irrisistibly’ read $ irre- 
sistibly.’ 

Our next publication will complete the first Volume of Tue Lt- 
TERARY CHRONICLE, and will contain a Title and General Index. 
The small number of copies in hand, and the expenses attending a 
reprint, induce us to recomend to such of our subscribers as have 
not completed their sets, to do so forthwith. The very liberal sup- 
port, aud the encreasing patronage with which THE LITERARY 
CHRONICLE is honoured, necessarily make us anxious to render our 
work as perfect as possible; with this view, every article com- 
menced in the present volume will be completed, and this and every 
future volume will be complete in itself: we are aware that this 
plan is not consistent with the general policy of booksellers, but it 
isa course not only pleasant to our feelings, but most consistent with 
such principles as should ever distinguish the conduct of a public 
print which has among its objects the moral instruction of the 
rising generation. The Third Part, containing 12 numbers, will be 
published on Saturday next, price six shillings. 
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CURTIS ON SURDITAS. 


This day is published, the Second Edition, considerably enlarged 
and improved, price 7s 6d. bds. 


A TREATISE on the PHYSIOLOGY and DIS- 
EASES of the EAR; containing a comparative View of its Struc- 
ture and Functions, and of its various Diseases, with the modes of 
Treatme..t By J. H. CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to His Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Kent, and to their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
‘Gloucester; Surgeon to the Royal Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Ear, Lecturer on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology of the 
Ear, Fellow of the Medical Society of London, &c. &c. Printed 
for the Author, No, 2, Soho Square, and sold by Fearman, 170, New 
Bond Street. 

_——— ee 
LONDON :—Published by J. Limpirp, 53, Holywell Street, 
near St. Clement’s Church, Strand; where advertisements are Fe 
ceived, and communications ‘ for the Editor’ (post paid) are = 
be addressed. Sold also by SourER, 73, St. Paul’s Church eels 

CuapPLe, Pall Mall; GrapeL, Liverpool; and by all hour ya 

lers and Newsvenders in the United Kingdom, Printed by 
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